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On* Professional Education, with Special Reference to 

Medicine. By T. Clifford Allbutt, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 

London: Macmillan & Co., Lira., 1906. 

Whatever else may be said of Dr. Allbutt, he cannot be accused 
of British insularity. He freely criticises the excessive convention¬ 
ality of English public schools, their failure to encourage independent 
thought, and their tendency to encourage the English school-boy, 
during the plastic period of life, to shape his actions, pursuits, and 
mode of thought after what he calls “the monotonous pattern of 
Smith Major.” He also touches on the question of athletics; 
not to disparage them for themselves, but to protest against the 
publicity of athletic sports, at least in secondary schools. While 
the subject of the address is chiefly the education of doctors, most 
of it is devoted to preparatory education in school and university. 
Facts are not the important things and are of no use until they are 
built into a theory. The world is moved by ideas, not by statistics; 
but for the purposes of mental discipline, scientific study is at least 
as effective as the so-called higher branches, history, the classics, 
pure philosophy, and ethics, and has the advantage that it can, 
and ought to be begun early. 

Those who are unable to secure the advantages of a university 
training should devote the first two years of their five years’ course 
chiefly to anatomy and physiology. These two subjects should 
be taught broadly, not for the purpose of imparting information 
only, but to train the student in accuracy of observation and logical 
deduction, and incidentally in the manual dexterity and resource¬ 
fulness which are essentials in the equipment of a practical doctor. 
Chemistry, while equally important, is too large and abstruse a 
subject to be treated in other than a practical manner as an aid to 
diagnosis, because the necessary time cannot be spared from the 
all-important subjects of anatomy and physiology and later of clinical 
medicine. In this connection and also in speaking of postgraduate 
work, Dr. Allbutt makes a- strong appeal to the managing boards 
of hospitals for a greater liberality in opening their doors to students 
of medicine. “Every hospital, large or small, if its work is to 
thrive, and its patients are to reap the benefit, should be open to 
students. In teaching his pupil, the teacher educates himself— 
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reveals to himself liis own latent capacities.” In the later 
paragraphs of the address Dr. Allbutt gives a brief review of sonic 
of the great achievements of modem medicine and an optimistic 
forecast of its future, and devotes his closing remarks to a discus¬ 
sion of the practical side of the physician’s life and certain general 
ethical questions. R. M. G. 


Prevalent Diseases op the Eye. By Samuel Theobald, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. Pp. 551. 219 illustrations and 
10 colored plates. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1906. 

^ This book has been prepared especially for the general prac¬ 
titioner. Its purpose is to acquaint him with all that can be 
known of ophthalmic practice without the ophthalmoscope, and 
without insistence upon the practical methods of measuring the 
optical conditions of the eye, or latent muscular anomalies; not 
that the author underestimates the importance of these funda¬ 
mental conditions, for he is constantly and properly insisting upon 
them, and the imperative need, of attending to them in the various 
diseased states in which they are a factor. What he wishes the 
reader to know, besides a general comprehension of what these 
errors are, and the signification of the terms describing them, is 
not necessarily how to correct them himself, but what conditions 
call for their correction. 

With what success has the task been accomplished ? There can 
be but one reply. The author has done so well that it is difficult 
to see how the book could be materially improved. The descrip¬ 
tions of such diseases as can be recognized by careful inspection, 
including oblique illumination, palpation, etc., are so clear that 
every medical reader should be enabled to profit by their perusal 
and apply the knowledge so gained to actual practice. Even of 
those diseases which require the use of the ophthalmoscope for 
their certain recognition (retina, choroid, optic nerve, etc.) the ac¬ 
count is so lucid that the practitioner who is unacquainted with 
that instrument will be frequently enabled to form probable sur¬ 
mises, and will at least read w T ith intelligence the report sent him 
by the specialist to whom he has referred the patient; for one of the 
main purposes of the author—in which he has admirably succeeded 
—is to teach the general practitioner which diseases of the eye he 
may treat himself and which require the services of a specialist 
But it would be a grave mistake to regard the book as of service 
to the general practitioner only. It will be found a useful standard 
of reference for the specialist as well. We surmise that it will 



